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A  symbol  of  hope  to  the  Japanese  is  this  remarkable  woman  who  overcame  the  triple  handicap  of  being  blind,  deaf  and  mute. 

-  »/  '/o- 

The  Day  Helen  Keller  Came  to  Tokyo 


By  Laurence  Critchell 


A  report  on  a  touching- and  amusing- encounter,  revealing  much  about  one 
of  the  great  mysteries  of  the  East:  that  unfathomable  Japanese  personality. 


A  few  hours  before  Helen  Keller  was  to 
arrive  at  our  office  building  in  Tokyo, 
Suziko  Nakamura  asked  to  see  me.  Suzy,  as 
we  called  her,  was  one  of  the  Japanese  em¬ 
ployees  in  our  staff  section  of  General  Mac- 
Arthur’s  headquarters.  She  was  a  young, 
moon-faced,  attractive  girl  with  a  happy  man¬ 
ner  and  a  great  eagerness  to  do  anything  that 
was  asked  of  her.  The  rest  of  us  imposed  on  her 
a  good  deal,  especially  with  the  making  of  the 
morning  coffee,  but  she  was  always  overjoyed 
to  be  of  service.  We  never  dreamed  that  she 
was  desperately  unhappy. 

“Captain,  I  have  favor  to  ask,”  she  said  in 
Tier  timid,' school-learned  English. 


I  had  heard  the  other  Japanese  whispering 
among  themselves,  and  I  could  guess  what  it 
was.  “Sure,  Suzy,”  I  said.  “Go  ahead.” 

“We  very  busy,”  she  said.  “But  we.be  glad 
to  work  overtime.  We  like  to  see  Miss  Keller. 
Downstairs.  When  she  comes.” 

“You,  too,  Suzy?” 

Embarrassed,  she  giggled  a  little.  “Me  too.” 

Officially,  Helen  Keller’s  presence  in  Tokyo 
meant  nothing  to  us.  We  were  expected  to 
carry  on  our  work  as  usual.  However,  the  news 
that  she  was  coming  to  the  first  floor  of  the 
Mitsubishi  Shoji  building  for  a  conference  with 
Public  Health  and  Welfare  had  sent  a  little 
ripple  of  excitement  through  our  Japanese 


personnel.  In  that,  they  were  no  different  from 
their  countrymen.  It  was  the  same  everywhere 
in  the  city.  Thousands  stormed  to  see  her. 
They  lined  the  streets  for  miles  to  watch  her  go 
by.  There  was  something  about  Miss  Helen 
Keller  that  tremendously  thrilled  the  Japanese 
people— and  this  was  strange  in  a  land  where 
the  blind  and  the  handicapped  were  largely 
taken  for  granted. 

I  told  Suzy  they  could  all  go.  She  went  back 
and  told  the  others.  Two  or  three  of  the  older 
men  came  in  and  bowed.  Work  almost  stopped. 
They  were  too  excited  to  go  on.  I  listened  to 
the  whisperings  for  a  while  and  then  called 
Suzy  back.  (Continued  on  Page  98) 
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Sentry  by  the  Sea 


On  a  calm  summer  day  West  Quoddy  Head  Light, 
southeast  of  Lubec,  Maine,  snoozes  in  the  sun. 

Its  10,000-candlepower  lamp  rests  and  the 
foghorn’s  mighty  voice  is  still.  But  lighthouses 
along  this  rugged  coastline  seldom  have  a  chance  to  loaf 
like  this,  for  thick  fogs  and  ‘28-foot  tides 
keep  them  busy  warning  sailors  from  rocks  and 
shoals.  Quoddy  Light’s  greatest  distinction 
is  geographical:  It  stands  on  the  easternmost  point  in 
the  United  States.  Across  the  Lubec  Channel  lies 
Campobello,  a  Canadian  island  which  was 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt’s  summer  home.  On  summer 
weekends,  tourists  flock  to  West  Quoddy  Head, 
but  the  light's  biggest  audience  is  composed 
of  the  fishermen  sailing  home  to  Lubec,  and  the  crews 
of  coastal  cargo  ships,  yachts  and  passing 
deep-sea  vessels.  It  is  for  them  that  this  gaudy 
sentry  flashes  its  friendly,  characteristic  signal— two 
seconds  on,  two  off,  two  on,  nine  off— 
a  reassuring  signpost  for  anxious  navigators  on  the 
trackless  sea.»  Photograph  by  Arthur  Griffin 


How  good  is  your 
view  at  the  window 
to  the  world? 


television  brings  more 
thing  else  they  own 
second  receiver.  Yet 
in  enjoyment,  or  get 
Everything  depe; 

We  all  want 
it  is  often  diffic 


to  day  pleasure  to  American  families  than  any- 
people  forget  this  when  buying  their  first  or 
difference  between  getting  all  that  television  offers 
g  far  less,  amounts  to  only  a  few  pennies  a  day. 
on  how  good,  how  advanced  your  receiver  is. 

;et  the  best  buy,  the  most  for  our  investment.  In  television 
to  judge  values  when  facecEwith  today’s  extravagant  claims 


and  "price  cu C’  advertising  which  promis^  "tremendous”  discounts.  Here 
are  a  few  farts  you  should  consider  when  selecting  your  TV  .  .  . 

There  is  a  vast  difference  in  wh/rf  you  get  in  performance,  dependability 
and  lasting  satisfaction  between  tjie  best — a  magnificent  Magnavox — and 
mediocre  TV.  Our  high  fidelity  pictures  matched  with  high  fidelity  sound 
bring/you  shows  with  a  realisnj  that  lends  a  new  dimension  to  television. 
The  iriagnificent  Magnavox  does  for  television  what  latest  inventions  in  pic- 
tur/  and  sound  projection  have  done  to  revitalize  the  movies.  You  get  un¬ 
interrupted  programs  and  Lowest  maintenance  costs.  In  fact — Magnavox  TV 
i/struments  are  so  flawle/s,  we  now  give  you  this  new  Gold  Seal  guarantee: 
■a  full  year  replacement  guarantee  on  all  tubes,  all  parts  and  service  for  three 
months — the  period  wlien  most  adjustments  of  your  set  in  its  new  environ¬ 
ment  are  required.  (^hly  Magnavox  gives  you  this  protection. 

Yet  Magnavov'eosts  you  no  more.  It  actually  costs  you  less  than  other 
makes  in  the  lnn£  run.  Magnavox  instruments  are  sold  directly  through 
franchised  dealws — picked  for  their  integrity  and  ability  to, .give  you  service 
and  satisfactioi/  Magnavox  makes  its  own  quality  corriponents  and  fine 
furniture  cabipets.  This,  aided  by  highly  efficient  engineering  and  manu¬ 
facturing — plhs  lower  distribution  costs — all  adds  up  to  more  value  for  you. 

It  is  easy,  to  make  these  claims  in  print.  That V why  we  offer  you  proof! 
See  your  dearest  Magnavox  dealer  and  compaiyany  Magnavox  instrument 
with  any  .Other  set  on  the  market.  Make  anVcomparison,  including  price. 
(A  Magnavox  doesn’t  cost  as  much  as  you  may  think!)  You  will  never  know 
what  you  are  missing  until  you  experience  the  pleasure  of  your  favorite 
television  program  on  a  magnificent  new  Magnavox. 


'ilf*  r  you  purchase  a  Magnavox  Gold  Seal  model, 

you  eliminate  unknown  extra  maintenance,  costs. 

Every  part  and  every  tube  is  guaranteed' for  a  full 
year.  And  your  Magnavox  dealer  provides  service 
for  three  months — the  period  when  rrtost  of  the 
adjustments  of  your  set  in  its  new  environment  are  required. 


b 


THE  MAGNARAMA  24" 
*249.50  (V/H  F).  Complete  with  stand, 
in  Cordovan.  Other  finishes  slightly 
higher.  This  Magnavox  Gold  Seal  model, 
one  of  the  many  styles  to  choose  from, 
features  a  24"  picture.  Two-speaker 
sound  system  makes  really  big  pictures 
come  to  life.  Convenient  top-tuning, 
concealed  by  a  cover  which  projects 
sound  forward  when  open,  automatically 
turns  off  set  when  closed.  Other  TV 
models  priced  as  low  as  $149.50  (VHF). 
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The  Day  Helen  Keller  Came  to  Tokyo 


(Continued  from  Page  31 ) 

“Suzy,  what  is  it  about  Miss  Keller  that 
means  so  much  to  you?  Why  are  you  all  so 
excited?” 

“Miss  Keller  is  very  great  woman.” 

“I  know  that,”  I  said.  “But  other  great 
people  have  come  to  Tokyo.  Miss  Keller 
seems  to  mean  something  special.  What  is 
it?  Why  is  she  so  important  to  you?” 

The  Japanese  are  not  accustomed  to 
analysis.  They  take  their  feelings  for 
granted.  I  could  see  that  Suzy  was  gen¬ 
uinely  puzzled.  She  was  so  anxious  to  be  of 
service,  however,  that  she  tried  her  best. 
After  a  moment  of  silence:  “Miss  Keller 
different.” 

“In  what  way?” 

Such  directness  was  intolerable.  She  gig¬ 
gled  again.  “I  find  out,”  she  said.  “O.K.?” 

She  went  back  and  talked  long  and 
earnestly  with  the  other  Japanese.  If  there 
had  been  a  pretense  at  work  before,  now 
there  was  none.  They  argued  in  low,  ve¬ 
hement  voices,  with  many  an  “Ah  so ”  and 
“Ne?”  I  could  tell  that  the  question  had 
never  occurred  to  them. 

Presently  Suzy  came  back.  She  was  crest¬ 
fallen.  “They  say  Miss  Keller  important  to 
Japan.  They  understand  because  they  are 
Japanese.  Cannot  explain  to  American.” 

“All  right,  Suzy,”  I  said,  giving  up. 
“Never  mind.  I  was  just  curious.” 

Dissatisfied,  she  returned  to  her  desk.  I 
could  see  she  was  still  thinking  about  it. 

Long  before  the  hour  of  Miss  Keller’s  ar¬ 
rival,  the  crowds  began  to  gather  on  the 
street  outside.  They  had  gathered  like  that 
outside  the  Dai  Ichi  building,  and  at  Radio 
Tokyo,  when  Miss  Keller  visited  the  Infor¬ 
mation  and  Education  Section.  In  a  short 
time  they  were  massed  on  the  sidewalk  by 
the  hundreds.  They  were  even  lined  up 
along  Avenue  A,  by  the  Imperial  Gardens. 
On  the  faces  of  those  close  enough  to  be 
seen  was  a  look  of  eager  expectancy.  The 
air  of  the  street  almost  tingled. 

“We  go  now,”  said  Suzy,  her  eyes  bright. 
“You  come?” 

“I’ll  stay  here,”  I  said.  “You  go  along.” 

Her  face  fell.  “You  not  come?” 

“Somebody  has  to  be  here,  Suzy,”  I  said. 
“It’s  all  right.  Go  along.” 

A  peculiar  expression  came  into  her  face. 
It  was  an  expression  as  old  as  the  race  itself: 
the  stoic  Oriental  acceptance  of  misfor¬ 
tune.  “I  stay  here,”  she  said  calmly.  “You 
go.” 

“There  has  to  be  an  American  here  ”  I 
said.  “Now  go  along  with  you.  Quick.” 


Her  face  was  like  a  wooden  mask.  “I 
stay.” 

I  could  see  that  her  pride  was  involved, 
so  I  dropped  it. 

In  a  few  moments  we  were  alone  in  the 
office  together.  We  heard  the  roar  of  the 
motorcycle  escort  and  then  a  silence;  Miss 
Keller  was  in  the  building.  Suzy  went  on 
with  her  work.  Outside  the  window  the 
crowds  waited  patiently.  At  last  Suzy  went 
over  and  looked  at  them.  As  she  turned 
away,  her  eyes  met  mine.  She  hesitated. 
Then,  with  a  resolute  air,  she  came  in. 

“I  explain  about  Miss  Keller,”  she  said. 
“All  right.” 

“First  I  tell  you  about  my  family.” 
Accustomed  as  I  was  to  Japanese  indi¬ 
rectness,  I  couldn’t  imagine  what  this  had 
to  do  with  Miss  Keller.  “All  right,  Suzy,”  I 
said.  “Sit  down.” 

Suzy  sat  down.  Then,  simply  and  quietly, 
as  if  she  had  been  talking  about  the  weather, 
she  told  me  their  story.  She  was  one  of  two 
children.  They  and  their  family  had  lived 
all  their  lives  in  Tokyo.  Then,  during  one  of 
the  fire  raias  in  the  war,  Mrs.  Nakamura 
was  killed.  They  lost  their  home  and  all 
their  possessions.  No  housing  was  available, 
so  they  moved  in  with  relatives.  They  had 
to  live  in  a  single  room.  The  children  were 
still  in  school,  and  the  boy,  Ichiro,  hoped 
someday  to  go  to  college. 

Mr.  Nakamura  was  an  official  with  the  . 
city  government.  When  the  war  ended  he 
lost  his  job.  To  help  support  them,  Suzy 
went  to  work  as  a  draftsman,  her  brother  as 
a  day  laborer  with  the  navy  at  Yokosuka. 
Mr.  Nakamura  got  a  job  as  a  street-car 
conductor.  He  became  ill,  however,  and 
had  to  stop  work.  Soon  they  found  it  was 
tuberculosis.  They  moved  to  a  single  rented 
room  on  the  far  outskirts  of  Tokyo,  where 
Suzy  had  to  rise  at  four  every  morning  to 
make  the  breakfast.  She  traveled  two  hours 
on  the  jammed  trains  to  get  to  work.  She 
earned  the  equivalent,  in  American  money, 
of  fourteen  dollars  a  month. 

“Please  understand,  captain,”  she  said, 
looking  at  me  earnestly.  “This  is  not  story 
of  private  family.  This  is  story  of  all  Japan. 
Sometimes  a  little  better.  More  often  worse. 
We  lost  the  war.  We  do  not  complain.” 

“Your  father,”  I  said.  “Where  is  he 
now?” 

“At  home.” 

“He  should  be  in  the  hospital.” 

“Hospitals  very  crowded,”  she  said  sim¬ 
ply.  “Also  very  expensive.  We  cannot  af- 
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“Well,  if  anyone  does  ask  me  to 
play,  I  want  to  have  it  with  me!” 
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Don’t  look  for  a  salesman— look  for  a  friend! 

Who  is  a  better  friend  when  you  buy  a  tire  than  your  neighborhood  service  station  dealer?  Who  knows 
more  about  tires?  He  sees  them  by  the  thousands,  all  brands  after  all  kinds  of  service.  So  when  he 
recommends  Atlas  above  all  others,  it’s  important.  His  business  is  making  friends,  and  he  knows  that  when 
you  buy  Atlas,  you’ll  be  satisfied  and  keep  coming  back  to  him,  as  a  steady  customer. 

ATLAS  THE  TIRE  EXPERTS'  TIRE ...  Guarantee  honored  by  38,000  leading  service  stations  in  U.  S.  and  Canada 

•nee.  u.  S  PAT.  OFF.  COPYB.GHT  »m.  atlas  supply  company,  ncvyabk  >.  N.  J.  _ _ 
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ford  medicines.  We  cannot  even  buy  milk.” 

I  sat  back.  I  was  appalled.  “Suzy,  you 
should  have  told  us  this  before.  Don’t  you 
realize  we  can - ” 

“No,  no,”  she  said  hastily.  “Not  reason  I 
tell.  I  explain  Miss  Keller.” 

“Oh?” 

“Miss  Keller  is  like  Occupation.  Miss 
Keller  is  like  America.  She  is  new  way  to 
look  at  things.  She  is  new  hope.” 

I  thought  about  it  for  a  moment  and 
then  gave  up;  the  connection  was  beyond 
me.  But  I  realized  that  I  had  tortured  Suzy 
long  enough.  “I  see,  Suzy,”  I  said.  “I  un¬ 
derstand.  Thank  you.” 

She  returned  to  her  desk.  Again  I  saw 
that  look  of  stoic  patience  come  into  her 
young  face.  The  minutes  ticked  by.  All  at 
once  I  rose. 

“Come  on,”  I  said.  “We’re  going  down¬ 
stairs.” 

“But  the  office - ” 

“The  hell  with  the  office,”  I  said;  and 
locked  the  door  behind  us. 

A  tremendous  crowd  of  Japanese  and 
Americans  had  gathered  in  the  lobby.  Every 
Japanese  in  the  building  seemed  to  be 
there.  The  atmosphere  was  electric.  It 
communicated  itself  to  Suzy  and  me,  and  in 
the  last  few  minutes,  when  the  motorcycles 
on  die  street  roared  back  to  life,  we  almost 
held  our  breaths. 

Then  she  came.  I  had  never  seen  Helen 
Keller  before,  and  I  was  totally  unprepared 
for  the  experience.  Guided  by  her  com¬ 
panion,  Polly  Thompson,  she  came  quickly 
out  of  the  Public  Health  and  Welfare  of¬ 
fices.  In  her  eyes  was  a  light  so  bright,  so 
happy,  so  radiant  it  took  our  breaths  away. 
Without  even  thinking,  we  burst  into 
applause. 

This  was  not  ordinary  applause.  This  was 
a  tribute  to  a  moral  and  spiritual  triumph. 
At  once  a  wonderful  smile  spread  over  her 
face.  It  illuminated  the  heart.  It  was  the 
most  beautiful,  heart-warming  smile  I  had 
ever  seen. 

She  looked  around  at  all  of  us  with 
joy.  I  couldn’t  believe  that  she  could 
neither  see  our  faces  nor  hear  our  spon¬ 
taneous,  heartfelt  tribute;  she  could  only 
feel  it  on  the  air.  For  a  moment  longer  she 
smiled  around  at  us,  a  loving,  grateful, 
happy  woman.  Then  she  was  gone.  It  was 
as  if  a  light  had  gone  out.  The  motorcycles 
roared  away.  We  returned  to  our  work. 


Much  later  that  afternoon,  I  called  Suzy 
to  my  office.  I  had  just  come  back  from  a 
visit  to  the  other  divisions  of  our  section. 

“Suzy,  we  have  something  for  you  here,” 

I  said.  “I  don’t  want  you  to  be  embarrassed 
about  it.  It’s  from  all  of  us — everybody  in 
the  section.  It’s  for  your  father.  You  under¬ 
stand?  So  he  can  go  to  the  hospital.” 

She  stared  at  the  envelope.  Though  she 
didn’t  know  it,  it  contained  more  than 
60,000  yen — almost  a  year’s  salary.  “Cap¬ 
tain,  I  didn’t  mean - ” 

“I  know  you  didn’t,  Suzy,”  I  said.  “You 
were  talking  about  something  else.  But 
never  mind  that.  We  want  you  to  tell  us 
where  he  goes.  You  understand?  And  we 
want  to  follow  it  up — make  sure  he  has 
medicines,  X  rays,  milk.  The  things  he 
needs.” 

Trembling,  she  took  the  envelope.  Tears 
came  in  her  eyes.  She  struggled  to  control 
herself.  “You  see?”  she  said.  “It  is  same 
thing.  Same  as  Miss  Keller.” 

“What  do  you  mean?” 

“Always  we  accept  our  troubles.  It  is 
tradition.  We  shrug  our  shoulders.  We  say 
nothing  can  be  done.  Americans  not  the 
same.  Americans  like  Miss  Keller.  Waka- 
rimaska?  ” 

I  stared  at  her.  And  all  at  once  I  under¬ 
stood. 

This  was  the  one  gift  we  could  say  we  had 
brought  them.  All  their  lives,  for  centuries 
past,  they  had  accepted  their  misfortunes. 
They  had  endured  poverty,  illness,  mal¬ 
nutrition,  famine,  earthquake,  typhoons 
and  wars.  They  had  resigned  themselves; 
the  misery  of  their  lives  was  beyond  remedy. 
Now  they  had  a  new  hope.  It  was  some¬ 
thing  that  came  to  them  from  the  New 
World.  They  didn’t  yet  fully  understand  it. 
But  the  essence  of  it  was  this  simple  action 
by  a  handful  of  Americans  to  do  something 
about  her  father.  And  the  symbol  of  it,  for 
Suzy  and  the  countless  millions  of  her 
countrymen,  was  Miss  Helen  Keller — who 
had  not  just  accepted  blindness,  who  had 
not  just  accepted  deafness,  who  had  not  just 
accepted  a  mute  tongue,  but  who  had 
learned  to  see,  to  hear,  to  speak,  and  to  fill 
every  human  heart  who  saw  her  with  pride 
in  the  human  spirit. 

“Go  along  with  you,  Suzy,”  I  said. 

She  started  to  bow.  Then,  by  a  whisper 
that  came  to  her  from  another  way  of  life, 
she  stood  up  straight  and  shook  my  hand. 


They  Risk  Their  Lives  for  Fun 


(Continued  from  Page  34) 

maze  of  cracks  and  along  two4edges,  each 
of  which  provided  somewhat  rudimentary 
lodging  for  the  night.  Whfcre  holds  were 
scant  for  hands  or  feet,  thfey  hammered  in 
thin  pegs  of  steel,  called  pitons — pro¬ 
nounced  “pee-tons” — to  which  the  climb¬ 
ing  rope  could  be  attached  for  safety.  From 
time  to  time,  to  the  annoyance  of  everyone, 
the  cracks  ran  out  jjnd  only  a  smooth  wall 
bulged  above.  Roqfc  climbers  have  a  way  of 
dealing  with  sucjj  problems.  When  pitons 
are  useless,  thei£  is  always  the  expansion 
bolt,  equipped  Xvith  a  ring  on  its  outer  end 
and  a  collar  of  lead  on  the  inner  end.  Six 
times,  standirig  in  slings  of  rope,  Robbins 
used  a  hamdier  and  drill  to  bore  into  the 
cliff,  and  then  hammered  in  bolts.  The  lead 
collar,  expanding  as  the  bolt  was  tightened, 
sealed  itself  solidly  to  the  rock.  The  result 
was  a  virtual  ladder  of  steel  up  walls  so 
sheer  and  holdless  that  most  mountaineers 
would  have  given  up  in  disgust. 

The  supply  of  food,  the  water  in  the  can¬ 
teens  and  the  time  available  all  gave  out 
1  simultaneously  the  third  morning,  but  the 
[party  had  found  what  it  sought:  A  route 
I  that  would  “go,”  as  nearly  as  a  practiced  eye 
Icould  tell.  A  fine  tracery  of  cracks  led  up  to 
■the  top.  The  climbers  turned  back.  This 


spring,  when  the  snows  hav</ melted  from 
the  valley  floor  and  the  nights  are  warm 
enough  so  that  a  man  can' sleep  on  a  cliff, 
Robbins  intends  to  lead, the  first  complete 
climb  of  the  northwest /ace.  At  best,  there 
will  be  six  bivouacs-r-now  and  then  with 
space  enough  to  sit  itlown,  but  more  often 
standing  upright  in  rope  slings.  The  re¬ 
ward,  if  you  wish, to  call  it  that,  will  be  the 
conquest  of  the  impossible. 

Something  s 6  close  to  sheer  misery,  with 
such  an  element  of  calculated  risk,  is 
scarcely  th<j/average  man’s  dish  of  tea.  But 
roick  climbers  are  a  particularly  tenacious 
breed,  vyno  get  themselves  into  the  most 
hair-raising  predicaments  in  order  to  get 
out  of*  them  triumphantly.  The.  Yosemite 
cliffs1— smooth,  spectacular  and  handy  to 
the  highways — have  inspired  some  prodi¬ 
gious  climbing,  based  on  a  lavish  use  of 
artificial  aids.  Purists,  who  refer  to  the 
Yosemite  cragsmen  as  “rock  engineers,” 
somewhat  patronizingly  talk  of  “mecha¬ 
nized  climbing,”  conducted  up  a  ladderway 
of  steel. 

Whichever  faction  possesses  the  true  gos¬ 
pel,  both  agree  that  Yosemite  exerts  an 
overpowering  attraction  for  rock  climbers. 
This  is  best  (Continued  on  Page  101) 


Keep  friendships  alive 
by  telephone 

The  years  an/a  the  miles  need  not  dim  old  friend¬ 
ships.  The  wajjmth  of  your  voice  over  the  telephone 
can  keep  thepA  alive. 

So  why/lose  touch  with  friends  you’d  like  to  see 
more  ofteh  but  can’t?  Whether  they’re  a  hundred  or  a 
thousanef  miles  away,  call  them  up  and  talk  things 
over  personally.  It’s  easy  to  do.  And  the  cost  is  small. 

Isn’t  there  someone  you’d  like  to  call  right  now? 


LONG  DISTANCE  RA^ES  ARE  LOW 
Here  are  some  cxqmples: 

Pittsburgh  to  Cleveland .  45£ 

Detroit  to  Indianapolis .  65 ^ 

Dallas  to  New  Orlqdns .  95fi 

Atlanta  to  New  y'ork . $1.20 

Los  Angeles  to  JBoston . $2.00 

These  are  the  Slat ,igfn-to-Stat ion  rates  for  the  first  three 
minutes,  after  6  o’clock  every  night  and  all  day  Sunday. 
They  do  not  incluc[/  the  10%  federnl  excise  tax. 

Call  by  Number.  It’s  Twice  as  Fast. 


-ffl- 

BELL  TELEPHONE  SYSTEM  I* I 


But  our  home  survived  the  big  windstorm . . . 


“Even  before  we  started  building  our  home, 
I  asked  my  insurance  ageht  to  check  every¬ 
thing  so  I’d  be  properly  protected.  He  did 
that,  but  he  also  suggested  some  other 
things  that  had  never  occurred  to  me.  He 
made  sure  I  knew  what  was  the  safest  type 
of  construction.  Also,  he  got  me  folders  tell¬ 
ing  me  how  to  prepare  for  a  windstorm  or 
hurricane  when  warnings  are  broadcast. 

“Three  years  later  our  home  stood  up 
under  a  terrific  blow— the  most  damaging 
m  years.  But  thanks  to  my  agent’s  advice, 


damage  to  my  home  was  slight,  and  it  was 
covered  by  insurance.” 


Your  Capital  Stock  company  insurance  agent  works 
for  you  every  minute,  day  or  night.  His  companies 
serve  you  in  Ways  that  go  beyond  your  policy  — 
to  bring  you  other  public  services  like  inspection  of 
municipal  fire-fighting  facilities  and  fire  prevention 
education. 

These  companies  are  represented  in  communi-/ 
ties  everywhere  by  200,000  agents-men  who  ard 
in  busihess  for  themselves.  Your  Capital  Stock 
company  agent  is  a  neighbor,  so  he’s  familiar  wjfh 
your  problems.  You  can  go  to  him  for  advice  on'all 
kinds  of  property  insurance.  So  check  with  him 
regularly— he’s  as  close  as  your  phone. 


Look  for  the  symbol  printed  below.  Only  an  independent 
Capital  Stock  company  agent  or  broker  may  display  it. 


Standard 

protection 


NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

A  Service  Organization 
Maintained  by  224  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Companies  J 

85  John  Street,  New  York  38,  New  York  •  222  West  Adams  Street, 
Chicago  6,  Illinois  •  465  California  Street,  San  Francisco  4,  Calif.  J 
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C869  Laurence  Critchell  _ 

THE  DAY  HELEN  KELLER  CAME  TO 
TOKYO . 


